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Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in its praise appeared in the newspapers ; and the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine mentions, in October, his having received several letters to the same purpose from the learned1. The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge' Miscellany, in which Mr. Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Colman were the principal writers, describes it as 'a work that exceeds anything of the kind ever published in this kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted— if indeed they may be excepted.' And afterwards, 'May the publick favours crown his merits, and may not the English, under the auspicious reign of GEORGE the Second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first century, would have been one of the' greatest favourites of Augustus.' This flattery of the monarch had no effect. It is too well known, that the second George never was an Augustus to learning or genius3.
four guineas a week, dicl'not carry on a successful trade.1 Murphy's Johnson, p. 59.
' Richardson wrote to Cave on Aug. 9, 1750, after forty-one numbers had appeared :—' I hope the world tastes them ; for its own sake I hope the world tastes them. The author I can only guess at. There is but one man, 1 think, that could write them.' Rich. Cnrres. \. 165.- Cave replied :—'Mr. Johnson is the Great Rambler, being, as you observe, the only man who can furnish two such papers in a week, besides his other great business.' He mentioned the recommendation it received from high quarters, and continued:— 1 Notwithstanding, whether the price of two-pence, or the unfavourable season of their first publication hinders the demand, no boast can be made of it.1 Johnson had not wished his name to be known. Cave says that ' Mr. Garrick and others, who knew the author's powers and style from the first, unadvisedly asserting their suspicions, overturned the scheme of secrecy.' Ib. pp. 168-170.
' Horace Walpolc, while justifying Johnson
Rambler in the Carter Carres. :— 'May 28, 1750. The author ought to be cautioned not to use over many hard words. In yesterday's paper (a very pretty one indeed) we had equiponderant, and another so hard I cannot remember it [adscititious], both in one sentence.' 'Dec. 17, 1750: •—Mr. Cave complains of him for not admitting correspondents ; this does mischief. In the main I think he is to be applauded for it. But why then does he not write now and then on the living manners of the times ?' In writing on April 22, 1752, just after the Rambler had come to an end, Miss Talbot says :—' Indeed 'tis a sad thing that such a paper should have met with discouragement from wise and learned and good people too. Many are the disputes it has cost me, and not once did I come off triumphant.' Mrs. Carter replied:—' Many a battle have I too fought for him in the country, but with little success.' Murphy says :—' Of this excellent production the number sold on each day did not amount to five hundred ; of course the bookseller, who paid the author VOL. I,                                        p                 fore   no   man   could   hope   either
